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THE MIRROR. 


FREYBURG CATHEDRAL, 
(From a Correspondent.)* 

Freysurc is a town, with about 10,000 inha- 
bitants, in the province of Swabia, the capital 
of the district of Brisgau, and now forming 
part of that delicious piece of territory deno- 
minated the Grand-duchy of Baden, which 
w.ll probably ; be a scene of the ap- 
proaching struggle for the liberties of Ger- 
many. 
The Cathedral, or Great Church, (for I 
believe ‘it is not. entitled canonically to the 
former appellation, alth it is 
termed one, + archi po Beh nag it a 
serves to be, ) ‘possesses, i ‘o the 
gazetteers, “the finest steeple in Germany ;” 
and I am not inclined to dispute the asser- 
tion; more particularly, as there are so many 
I vps eal 24 Phas. et oan wh 
and when I saw the e open spire 
peeping over the slope of a wooded hilt, T 
thought not of even the existence of any 
other. I was perfectly satisfied with its 
beauty ;_nor was it needful to defer admira- 
tion until it could be critically examined. It 
has, in short, 

—— a grace beyond the reach of art, 5 

without through the judgment, gains 
The heart, and ail its end at once attains : 

While gazing on this pleasing object, the 

town ane we By developed as we 


over 

sculpture. 

highest crocket of the canopy, 

the pinnacles of the apex of 

a beautiful octagonal tower, surmounted 

a spite of open balconied, lozenge-s F 

frieze-work, decreasing gradually to a point: 
® Author ef the Sketch of An Cathedral, in 

vol. xiv., and of Strasburg Cathedral, in vol. xxi. of 

The Mirror ; to whom our best thanks are due for this 

prompt attention to our note of request.—Ep. 


the whole abounding in lightness, elegance, 
and richness. Two other towers appear 
behind, rising from the north and south 
sides of the edifice— ding in style 


with, but subservient to, the loftier steeple. 
Between these towers and the wings of the 
west front, the architecture is likewise highly 
ornamental, presenting ranges of springing 
buttresses. and airy turrets. : On the north 


Italian of the middle ages. . Like Strasburg, 
the whole is composed of red stone, but 
lighter in shade, and in fine, fresh preserva- 
tion. 


many side chapels, more or less remarkable ; 
e altars, in some, exhibiting turretted cano- 
pies in gold. In one recess appears an ex- 


cellent representation, in stone, of The Last . 


Supper—the figures as large as life, with 
countenances admirably given, each having 
appropriate expression—and illuminated be- 
hind, by spirited paintings in stained glass. 
In a more retired apartment, on the other 
side, a priest was os service, with a 
skeleton-like figure lying before him, clothed 
with gilt and flowered sacerdotal robes, while 
another large figure bore a cross, and several 
persons kissed its hands; but the petieser 
object of the ceremony, ignorance of German 
prevented me from ascertaining. 

It does not appear certain at what periods 
the different parts of the present edifice were 
built; but the steeple, which was amongst 
the -last additions, must have been finished 
before, 1318, as in this year the death of its 
able atchitect took place. The same indi- 
vidual is said to have also erected that of 
Strasburg; and there is a sort of current 

inion that, by avoiding the discrepancies 
of the other, he produced a more excellent 
work. If there are discrepancies in ‘Stras- 
burg, however, they are lost in its stupen- 
dous: magnitude, and it has peculiar beauties 
of its own; while Freyburg, although with 
some analogies to the other, differs from it 
in relative situation with the body of the 
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chutch, in proportions, -_ in pattern. Stras- 
burg stands alone—a giant ing over the 
surrounding plains ; while burg is a 
queen amongst subj hills; ‘neither is it 
of dwarfish size, being nearly, if not’ quite, 


400 feet in height. 

all, the — of Freyburg 
might be ill by one word jon. 
“ It is one intire and chrysolite,” not 
iid fe ethereal texture, in a vast, 


the Cathedral 
P que, old building, 





ith statues of a line of YX 


two turrets, the roofs 

of variously-coloured 

curiously with the other 

time. In an adjoining 

street is the church of the Jesuits; in the 
Italian style usually adopted 
important order ;—not pasties 


it a picturesque appearance ; and the prome- 
nades amidst trees; near the little river, which 


and comfort,—besides affording a 
delightful view along the valley, bounded by 
remote mountain ranges 
one side crowned with foliage. Even the 
humbler occupations of the “re are ch no 


to have beet a snghel of <hilisetton 
amidst oppression, hough it appears 
net to have en the ‘substance: of its 
name ( free city) until the extinction of the 
race of Zeringer sovereigns. Their posses- 
sions were very extensive, reaching all the 
way to Lombardy: from whence, indeed, the 
taste for and beauti! the’ old, 
and erecting superbly new, temples in honour 
of the Catholic religion, was ens a “oo 
this part of Germany. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE FAIRIES. 
Yz short elfin folks, who are all the night long 
Abell sortnct sports sports, in a mischievous throng ; 

page Gon oi eer 
our visits are always announced 

ot lb ‘ab igen s ht, 
And sometimes area a: yon gambol all sight! 
2 


, With nearer hills on. 
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What your game is, we know not, but countrymen 


say 
That = banks very often look queer from your 


Like true lads of “ the turf,” you still keep up the 
pace, 

As when Soares and Milton spoke well of your 
rac; 


When pei “ good wood” of old, was possess’d by 
your foiks, 


And your cups were of acorn, all got by—the oaks. 


Still, like gentry of fashion, apart from his queen, 
Your king with his circle of friends may be seén ; 
For while Oberon rambles o’er hill and o'er dale, 
His spouse (like a nun) may perhaps take the vale. 
When the moon to the woodlands contributes her 


beams, 
And the ge draws near where the wagoner 
When the flow'rs and the sheep are all quietly 
Then ye visit our earth, and ground plots are 
moulded. nic e 
Then with false jack o’ lanthorus you light up the 


While with harlequin tricks you astonish the clowns, 
ou virtuous husbandmen thus go astray, 
And you curdle the milk if it comes in your way. 
But enough of this slander ; it must not be said 
That we retail the tales from esch old woman's 


For tho’ corn fields have ears, yet we still must deny 

That you glance o’er them all, with a blight in your 
eye. 

For —- thymes, (which must add to the fairies 


Lure. 


MAGIC.* 
*2. The Persian Magi. 
Lime the Chaldean astrologers, the Persian 
magi, (from whom our word ic.is de- 
rived,) belonged to the priesthood. But the 
wotsltp of the gods was not their sole occu- 
pation ; they were great proficients in the arts 
of which we are now treating. At first they 
were disti for their ardour in the 
pursuit of knowledge ; they endeavoured to 
the secrets of nature, by the only 
method in which those secrets could be dis- 
and reason. The 
with facts; the latter 
taught them how those facts mi ht be made 
subservient to the public utility. ‘While 
they continued in this innocent and landable 
career, devoting, like the Druids, 
a great portion of their time to the cure of 
diseases, S Ber and obtained the 
gratitude countrymen; but th 
grew ambitious of honours, wishing 
to direct the councils of state, and to subject 


magic, to a 
tended familiarity with supernatural gueers, 
which the imed as the fountain of 
their know! Like Plato, who probably 
imbibed many of their ideas, they held that 

® Continued from page 86. 
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demons had a middle rank between gods and 
men; that they (the demons) presided not 
only over divinations, auguries, conjurations, 
oracles, and every species of magic; but 
likewise over sacrifices and prayers, which 
they presented in behalf of men, and render- 
ed acceptable to the gods. Hence they 
became the mediators, whose ministry was 
deemed indispensable in all magical and 
religious rites; the magi constantly per- 
suaded their credulous countrymen, that to 
them alone was conceded the high privilege 
of communicating with gods and demons, 
and of being thereby able to foretel future 
events; they even went so far as to assert 
that by means of their incantations, they 
obli the latter to execute al! their com- 
mands, and to serve them with the same 
respectful deference as servants do their 
masters. The austerity of their lives was 
well calculated to strengthen the impression 
which their cunning had already made upon 
the multitude, and to prepare the way for 
whatever doctrines they might feel disposed 
to inculcate. All the three orders of magi, 
enumerated by Porphyry, abstained from the 
pleasures of female society, wine and intoxi- 
cating liquors, and the first of these orders en- 
tirely from all animal food. These indulgences 
were considered too much for the strict fol- 
lowers and favourites of Oromasdes, Arima- 
nius, and of the inferior deities, and who 
were so intimately connected with their 
offspring, as also the numerous hosts of 
genii and demons. 

Three kinds of divination were cultivated 
by the i, viz. : 

First, Necromancy, which appears to have 
been two-fold; the predicting future events 
by the inspection of dead bodies, and the 
invocation of departed spirits, who were 
compelled by incantations to unfold the dark 
decrees: of fate, a science which has, in all 
ages, been almost universally diffused over 
the earth. 

Secondly, Lecanomancy, by which demons 
in obedience to certain powerful songs and 
chants, were obliged to enter a vessel filled 
with water, and to answer whatever questions 
were put to them. 

Thirdly, Hydromancy, which differs from 
the preceding in this respect, that the voice 
of the demon was not heard; but his form 
was perceptible in the water,-in which he 
represented, either by means of his satellites, 
or by written verses, the cause and issue of 
any particular event. Whether the celebrated 
Zoroaster was acquainted with these three 
species cannot well be determined. He has 
been called the inventer of magic, the truth 
of which is doubtful. 


3. The Indian Gymnosophists. 


Of Indian Magic we -know even less than 
we do of that exercised by any other nation. 
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It was, however, somewhat similar to that of 
the Persian i. But, the divination of 
the Indians differed from that of all other 
people; they admitted it in ‘all affairs of 
public moment, but rigorously excluded it 
from their own private concerns. The reason 
of this prohibition was, perhaps, from their 
esteeming the science too sacred to be em- 
ployed in the ordinary concerns of life. Their 
Gymnosophists, or Brahmins,* were regarded 
as reverently as the magi, and probably were 
more worthy of respect. Some dwelt in 
woods, others near the cities. They celebrated 
the rites of religion, and, by them kings wor- 
shipped their national deities ; many pretend- 
ed to superior powers, in curing diséases by 
enchantments, to foretel events and calculate 
the destinies of men by the stars and pla- 
netary system; but, speal ing of them as a 
body, they were a useful, learned, and an 
honourable set of men. Their skill in medi- 
cine was great ; the care which they took in 
instructing youth, in familiarizing it with 
generous and virtuous sentiments, did them 
infinite honour; their maxims and discourses 
prove them to have been accustomed to pro- 
found reflection on the principles of civil 
policy, morality, religion, and philosophy. 
Under the most powerful princes they pre- 
served their dignity; they would not con- 
descend to visit their sovereigns, or trouble 
them for the slightest favour. If the latter 
desired the advice, or the prayers, of the 
former, they were compelled to go themselves, 
or send noble and respectful messengers. 


4. The Egyptian Magicians. 

The Egyptians, also, had their magicians 
from the most remote period of antiquity. 
Though they were unable to contend with 
Moses, yet they were far superior to the 
Chaldean astrologers, the Persian magi, or 
the Indian gymnosophists; they appear to 
have possessed a deeper insight into the 
grand arcana of nature, than any other profes- 
sors of the art. By what extraordinary powers 
their rods were changed into serpents, the 
waters of the Nile into blood, and the land 
of Egypt covered with frogs, has much per- 
pl many wise and good men. Earth, 
air, and ocean, may contain many phenomena 
of which our philosophers are ignorant, and 
if this consideration should humble : the 
pride of the pedant, it may remind: the 
Christian, that secret things belong not to 
him, but to Omnipotence. 

The Egyptians held that, besides the 
gods, there were many demons, who com- 
municated with mortals, and who were often 
rendered visible by certain ceremonies and 
songs; that the genii exercised a habitual 
and powerful influence over every species of 
matter; that thirty-six of these beings pre- 

® It does ey ag that any essential ‘difference 
existed between them, — 
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sided over the various members of the human 
body ; and that by incantations of magic, it 
might be strengthened, debilitated,* afflicted 
with, or delivered from, diseases. Thus, in 
every case of sickness, the spirit Laeres 4 
over the afflicted part was first duly invoked. 
But the icians did not solely trust to their 
vain invocations ; they were well acquainted 
with the virtues of certain herbs and reme- 
dies, which they wisely employed in the art 
of healing. Thus, some were used as pre- 
servative against witchcraft, and the Nepen- 
thes, which Helen presented in a pction to 
Menelaus, was believed to be powerful in 
banishing sadness, and in restoring the mind 
to its accustomed ease. But, whatever might 
be the application of their herbs, they were 
used rather for their magical than for their 
medicinal properties ; every cure was ascribed 
to the presiding demons, which many boasted 
to be intimately connected. 

The tian amulets are certainly not so 
ancient as the Babylonian talisman, but were 
exactly similar in their uses. Some little 
figures, as intended charms, were engraven 
on them. Plutarch informs us, that the 
soldiers wore rings, on which the represen- 
tation of an insect, resembling our beetle, 
was inscribed, and lian informs us, that 
the judges had always suspended round their 
necks, a small image of Truru, formed of 
emeralds. The superstitious belief in the 
virtues of amulets is far from being extinct 
in the present age; the Cophts, Arabians, 
the Syrians, and indeed almost the inha- 
bitants of Asia, west of the river Ganges, 
whether Christians, Mahometans, or Pagans, 
equally use them to prevent possible evils. 

Like the Chaldean kings, the descendants 
of the Pharaohs encouraged astronomy, and 
although the subjects of the latter were not 
so eminent as those of the former in the 
sister science, we have good reason to con- 
clude that they made no inconsiderable pro- 

in it. Herodotus and other ancient 


Crtorions assert, that astrology was, from 


the earliest period, cultivated by that nation. 
They usually prognosticated the general 
course of life, the disposition, and even the 
manner of death of any one by a reference to 
the deity presiding over the day on which 
he was born, and not unfrequently, like their 
Eastern neighbours, by determining the 
position of the stars at the moment of birth.t 

As Moses passed the greatest part of his 
life in Egypt, and as he could, from personal 
experience, know but little of surrounding 
nations, we may infer that, generally, when 
he warns the Israelites against prevailing 
superstitions, he has an eye to those prac- 
tised in Egypt and Canaan. He uently 
alludes to the magical rites and idolatrous 

* Vide Herodotus, lib. ii. 

+ This is done by astrologers or nativity casters of 
the present day. . 


10) 


practices of the Canaanites; but that here 
he appears to speak from the information he 
had received from others, will be found in 
a careful perusal of the Pentateuch, and a 
reference to the Greek authors who have 
written respecting Egypt, and whose works 
elucidate many obscure parts of the sacred 
text—many points connected with this sub- 
ject on minor parts—which the limits here 
prescribed compel me to omit. 


The history of magic among the Jews 
remains to be related. 


LEGENDARY BALLAD. 
(Tue following lines, descriptive of a popular tradi- 
tion relative to the family of Hilton, of Hilton Castle, 
are extracted from the second volume of the Rev. Mr. 
Surtees’s History of Durham.) 


His fetters of ice the broad Baltic is breaking ; 
In the deep glens of Denmark sweet summer is 


waking, 
And blushing amidst her pavilion of snows, 
Discloses her chalice, the bright Lapland rose. 
The winds in the caverns of winter are bound, 
Yet the leaves that the tempest has strew’d on the 


und 
Are whirling in magical eddies around. 
For deep in the forest where wild flowers are 


ushing, 

Where the cmenas from its cistern of rock-spar is 
gesting 

The magic of Lapland the wild’winds is hushing. 

Why slumbers the storm in the caves of the north? 

When, when shall the carrier of Odin go forth? 

Loud, loud laugh’d the hags as the dark raven flew : 

They had sprinkled his wings with the mirk midnight 


dew, 
That was brush’d in Blockula from cypress and 
yew. 


That raven in its charmed breast 

Bears a sprite that knows no rest— 
When Odin’s darts, in darkness hurl'd, 

atter’d lightnings through the world, 

Then beneath the withering spell, 

Harold, son of Eric, fell)— 

Till lady, unlikely thing, I trow, 

Print three kisses on his brow— 

Herald of ruin, death and flight, 

Where will the carrier of Odin light? 


What Syrian maid in her date-cover’d hower, 
Lists to the lay of a gay Troubadour? 
His song is of war, and he scarcely conceals 
The tumult of pride that his dark bosom feels ; 
From Antioch beleaguer’d the t has stray’d, 
To kneel at the feet of an infidel maid ; 
His mail Jaid aside, in a minstrel’s disguise, 
He basks in the beam of his Nourj ’s eyes. 
Yet a brighter flower in greener bower 
He left in the west, 
Heir of his name and his Saxon tower ; 
And Edith’s childish vest 
Was chang’'d for lovelier woman's zone ; 
And days and — = by have flown 
Since her sire her ips prest. 
And she ie in orphan child 
In her gloomy hall by the woodland wild ; 
A train of menials ouly wait 
To guard her towers, to tend her state, 
Unletter’d hinds and rude. 
Unseen the tear-drop dims her eye, 
Her heart unheeded heaves the sigh, 
And youth’s fresh roses fade and die 
In wan, unjoyous solitude. 
Edith in her saddest mood 6 
Has climh’d the bartizan stair ; 
No sound comes from the stream or wood, 
No breath disturbs the air. 
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The summer clouds are motionless, 
And she so sad, so fair, 
: like a lily rooted there, 
In lost, forgotten loneliness. . 
A gentle breath comes from the vale,’ 
And a sound of life is on the gale, 
And see a raven on the wing, 
Circling around in airy tee . 
Hovering about in doubtful flight— 
Where will the carrier of Odin alight ? 
The raven has lit on the flag-staff high 
That the dungeon tower, 
poe he aon caught fair Edith’s eye, 
mtly, coyly, ventu nigh, 
“ e flutters pee So ; 
For he trusted the soft and maiden grace, 
That shone in that sweet young Saxon face, 
And now he has perch’d on her willow wand, 
And tries to smooth his raven note, 
And sleeks his glossy raven coat, 
To court the maiden’s hand. 
And now, and caress‘d, 
The raven is | in Edith’s breast. 
“ *Tis innocence and youth that makes 
In Edith’s fancy such mistakes.” 
But that maiden kiss hath holy power 
O*er planet and sigillary, hour ; 
The elfish spell hath lost its charms, 
And a Danish knight is in Edith’s arms. 
And Harold at his bride’s request 
His barbarous foreswore, 
Freya and Woden, and Balder and Thor ; 
And Jarrow, with tapers blazing bright, 
Hail’d her gallant proselyte. 


Anecvote Gallerp. 


BUONAPARTANIA. 
Wuu the Emperor Napoleon was visiting 
the Quays at Boulogne, the Empress was 
taking an airing in a boat, in the interior of 
the port; she even went so far as the entrance. 
On her return, she perceived Bucnaparte, who 
was waiting for her. On quitting the vessel, 
her foot slipped, and she would have fallen, 
had not General Vandamme, who held her 
hand, supported her hy putting his arm 
hastily round her waist. Buonaparte, who 
was about ten paces distant, with the engi- 
neer, perceived the accident; he ran up and 
said, rather angrily, “What! do you not 
know yet, Madam, how to use your feet 
properly?” The Empress, without bei 
disconcerted, looked at him steadfastly, and 
jocularly replied, “ To hear you spalk 
sir, one would think you never had mad 
false step in your life.” The reproach was 
made in that tone, mixed with a sweetness 
and dignity, which can be acquired only by an 
union of the favours of nature with the bene- 
fits of superior education. Buonaparte felt 
how much he was in the wrong, and although 
but ong accustomed to whe ae 
he wit t gallantry replied, “ I be 
don, Madam, you will excuse my icles, 
and only attribute it to the fear occasioned by 
the idea of the injury a fall might do '. 
self.” “ Since that is the case,” replied the 
Empress, smiling, “ I forgive you; give me 
your arm.” 

The First Consul came into the saloon 
where I awaited him, (says M. de Bourrienne,) 
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and addressing me in the most good-humour, 
think of the preparations forthe descent upon 
ink of the preparations for nt upon 
England ?” < General,” I replied, ‘“ there 
is a great difference of opinion on the sub- 
ject. Every one speaks according to his own 
views. Suchet, for instance, who comes to 
see me very es, bas no doubt that it ys 
place, .to give you on the 
occasion fresh sale a his gratitude and 
ty.” ‘“ But Suchet tells me that you 
do not believe it will be tte. “ That 
is true, I certainly do not.” “ Why?” “ Be- 
cause you told me at Antwerp, five ago, 
that you would not risk France on the cast of 
a die, that the adventure was too hazardous; 
and circumstances have not altered since that 
time.” “ You are right; those who look 
forward to the invasion of England are block- 
heads, they do not see the affair in its true 
light.” 


The following order of the day was issued 
by Buonaparte when First Consul : 

22nd Floreal, 10th year. 

“ The ier Grobbin has destroyed 
himself in consequence of a love affair. He 
was otherwise a respectable man. This is 
the second event of the kind that has ha 
ir in the corps within a month. The 

irst Consul has directed, that it shall be 
inserted in the order of the day of the guard, 
that a soldier ought to know how to subdue 
sorrow, and the agitation of the passions; 
and there is as much cou! in enduring 
with firmness the pains of the heart, as in 
temaining steady under the grape-shot of a 
battery. To abandon one’s self to grief 
without resistance, to kill one’s self in order 
to escape from it, is to fiy from the field of 
battle before one is conquered. 

(Signed) “ Buonaranre, First Consul.” 


Napoleon was fond of quick replies: he 
could bear contradiction, but invariably 
turned away from those who addressed him 
with hesitation or embarrassment. The 
following anecdote will sufficiently prove that 
a ready and well-timed answer was an infal- 
lible passport to his favour:—At a 
review, which, on a particular occasion, took 

lace on the square of the Carrousel, the 
ror’s horse suddenly reared, and during 
his exertions to keep the animal steady, the 
rider parted company with his hat. A lieu- 
tenant having picked it up, advanced in 
front of the line, and presented it to Napo- 
leon. “ Thank you, Captain,” said the Em 
ror, still occupied in patting the neck of a 
steed. “In what regiment, Sire,” imme- 
diately demanded the officer. The Emperor, 
considering his features attentively, and per- 
ceiving his own mistake, replied with a 
smile, “The question is a :—in the 
Guards.” In a few days the newly appointed 
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captain received an official notification of the 
promotion, for which he was indebted solely 
to his quickness of mind, but which his bra- 
very and long services had — sii 


Betrospective Gleanings. 





HUMILITY. 

Owen Ferruam says:—“ He that means to 
build lasting, must lay his foundation low: 
as in moory grounds they erect their houses 
upon piles driven deep into the ground, so 
an we have to do with men that are in- 
sincere, our conversation would be unsound 
and. tottering, if it were not founded upon 
the graces of humility; which, by reason of 
their slenderness, pierce deep and remain 
firm. The proud man, like the early shoots 
of a new-felled coppice, thrusts out full of 
sap, green in leaves and fresh in colour; but 
bruises and breaks with every wind, is 
nipped with every little cold, and being top- 
heavy, is wholly unfit for use. Whereas the 
humble man retains it in the root, can abide 
the winter-killing blasts, the ruffling concus- 
sions of the wind, and can endure far more 
than that which does appear so flourishing. 
Like the pyramids, he hath a large founda- 
tion, whereby his height may be more emi- 
nent ; and still the higher he is, the lesser 
doth he draw at the top; as if the nearer 
heaven, the smaller he must appear. And, 
indeed, the nigher man approacheth the 
celestials, and the more he doth consider 
God, he sees the more to make himself vile 
in his own esteem. When the falcon flies 
highest, she lessens herself most ; and by so 
doing, hath the more command of her game. 
And then this usually falls out, that he who 
values himself least, shall by others be prized 
most. Nature swells when she meets a 
check; but submission in us to others, 
begets submission in others to us. Force 
does but compel our bodies; when civility 
and mansuetude does calm and i 


even the rugged temper of the 
boisterous, and, like a Jeni 


pates and assuages the its of 
elated mind. 

“ Humility is the footstool, without which 
man can hardly get up to the bed of honour. 
The proud man is certainly a fool; I am 
sure, let his parts be what they will, in being 
proud, he is so. One ‘thing ox eran 
persuade us of the excellency of humility : 
is ever found to dwell = by men that 

gallant; it is a flower that prospers 
not in lean and barren soils ; but in a ground 
that is rich, it flourishes, and is ‘beautiful. 
Give me a man that is humble out of judy- 
ment, and I can find him full of all , 
Charles the Fifth was as: brave in ing 
the candle to his departing visitants, as when 


and 
ine, diss 
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he was trooped about with his vietorious 
Officers. The legislative monarch Moses, 
that was the first and greatest divine states- 
man, historian, philosopher, and poet—who, 
as a valiant general, led Israel out of Egypt, 
was renowned with miracles, that could roll 
up the waves to pass his men, and tumble 
them down in upon his enemies, was a 
type of Christ, si a friend of God, and 
beloved both of and men: yet was he 
meek above all that were upon the face of 
the earth; and, lest our proud dust should 
think it a disparagement to be humble, we 
are commanded by our Saviour to learn it of 
him, who tells us the benefit it will be, rest 
to our souls. 

“We are sent to the pismire for industry, 
to the lion for valour, to the dove for inno- 
cence, to the serpent for wisdom; but for 
humility unto God himself, as an attribute 
more peculiar to his excellence: and, cer 
tainly, if we shall but contemplate Him, we 
shall find Him able for all, either that we 
can or cannot conceive; yet by his uphold- 
ing and sublevaminous Deepen, according 
to his mere will he orders, guides, and go- 
verns all. No man ever lost esteem with 
wise men, by stooping to an honest lowness 
when there was occasion. I have known a 

at duke to fetch in wood to his inferior’s 

re; and a general of nations, descending to 
a footman’s office, in lifting up the boot of a 
coach; yet never thought it an eclipse to 
either of their dignities. The text does give 
it to the publican’s dejectedness, rather 
to the pharisee’s boasting. That ship wants 
ballast that floats upon the top of the waters : 
and he may well be sus to be defective 
within, that would pull on respect to himself 
by his undue assuming it. What is that 
man worse that lets his inferior go before 
him? The folly is in him that takes it 
when not due: but the prudence rests with 
him, that in the sereneness of his own worth 
does not value it. In shows of state, the 
meanest marches first. The sun chides not 
the morning star, though it presume to 
usher day before him. My place is only 
where I am at present; bat that wherein 
am not, is not mine. While the proud man 
bustles in >. and begets himself 
enemies, the bly passes in the 
Gade usawied. TE fal ect ovencts the 
vessel, which, drawn in, may make the voyage 


Pree Elumility prevents disturbance: it rocks 
debate asleep, and keeps men in continued 
peace. Men rest not while ‘they ride in 
or hurry it in a furious charge: but 
when they humble themselves to the earth, 
or a couch, sleep, does then be- 
calm their toils and cares. When ie see 
S$ on a narrow bridge met over a deep 
arg not he the wiser that lay down 
for the other to pass over him, than he that 
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would hazard both their lives by contending ? 
He preserved himself from danger, and made 
the other become. debtor to him for his 
safety. I will never think myself disparaged 
either by preserving peace or doing good. 
He is charitable, that out of Christian ends 
can be content to part with his due: but he 
that would take it from me, wrongs not me 
so much as he does himself. I have ever 
thought it indiscretion to vie it in continued 
strife: prevailing is but victory in part; his 
pride may still remain unconquered. If I be 
subdued, beside my shame, I purchase his 
contempt to boot; when, yielding out of 
prudence, triumphs over all, and brings him 
in to be mine. I had rather be accounted 
too much humble, than esteemed a little 
proud: that tends to virtue and wisdom, this 
to dishonour and vice. Even in gold, the 
stiffest is the basest; but the pure, by being 
ductible, keeps whole.” W. G. C. 





Che Paturalist. 


THE HIPPOPOTAMUS, 


Or river horse, belongs to a genus of the 
pachydermata, or thick skinned animals; 
the same order also includes the elephant, 
rhinoceros, and tapir. At present there exists 
but one species of the hippopotamus; but 
from recent discoveries of bones and teeth, 
geologists have proved that four other species 
of hippopotami lived in the earlier ages of the 
world. The present has four cutting teeth in 
each jaw, those in the lower jaw straight and 
pointing forward nearly horizontally, the two 
middle ones being the longest. The canine 
teeth, or tusks, are four in number ; those in 


the upper jaw short, those in the lower very bi 


long, and obliquely truncated. They are 
sometimes two feet in length, and weigh 
upwards of six pounds; and they are in 
great request among ivory merchants, as they 
do not turn yellow. 
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In figure, the hippopotamus resembles 8 
huge ox. A male has been known to be 17 
feet in — 7 in height, and 15 in cireum- 
ference. e head is very large, being 3} 
feet in length; the mouth is amazingly wide, 
the ears small, as are the eyes and nostrils; 
the lips are very thick, broad, and beset with 
tufts of bristles ; the body is thinly covered 
with very short, whitish hair; the tail is 
short, and almost bare; the legs are short 
and thick; the feet , and divided into 
four , each furnished with a hoof; the 
skin is very thick, and of a dusky colour. 

The behemoth is considered by most com- 
mentators to be the hippopotamus, as the 
description of his size, manners, food, and 
haunts, is very similar to those of the latter 
animal, Among the ancient Egyptians it 
was revered as a divinity, as it is among the 
n 3 of Congo, Elmina, &c. This vene- 
ration may have originated in the services of 
the hippopotamus in destroying the crocodiles 
of in thesame manner as the Egyptians 
have consecrated the ichneumon for destroy- 
ing the eggs of crocodiles ; and figures of both 
these destroyers occasionally appear in the 
more ancient sculptures of . At pre- 
sent either from an increase of his natural 
enemies, or from a deficiency in the supply of 
his food, hippopotami are seldom seen below 
the Cataracts of the Nile, They abound 
most in the Gambia, the Niger, &c.; and 
our readers may recollect that the Landers in 
sailing up the latter river, in their last Expe- 
dition, were beset by great numbers of hippo- 
potami, who came snorting and plashing 
around the canoe of the adventurous travel- 
lers, yet did them no harm.* 

The hippopotamus is of amphibious ha- 
its: many marvellous stories are related of 
his walking at the bottom of rivers, and, (in 
Dampier,) biting or craunching boats asun- 
der: yet, although he partly lives in rivers, 
his food is exclusively vegetable. Malte- 

® See Mirror, vol. xix. p. 127. 


(The Hippopotamus.) 














‘run asserts that his voracity, by annihilating 
the means of his support, has ly reduced 
the number of his race; and, in the days of 
— (in the last century,) it was 
believed that the hippopotamus did much 
damage to the Egyptians. “ He goes on 
shore,” says that traveller, “and in a short 
space of time destroys an entire field of corn 
or clover, not leaving the least verdure as he 
passes ; for he is voracious, and requiring 
much to fill his great belly.” It was long 
pretended that he devoured great quantities 
of fish, but better acquaintance with his 
structure has proved that he is nourished, 
exclusively, on vegetable food. The stomach, 
like that of the ruminating animals, is divided 
into several pouches. His flesh is eaten in 
Africa, and the Hottentots and many other 
nations are extremely fond of it: they con- 
vert the thick hide into shields, and it is 
used at the Cape for whips. It is said that 
the blood of the hippopotamus is used b 

Indian painters in the preparation of their 
colours. 





‘CAVERN RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN IRELAND. 


Asour six weeks ago, as some workmen 
were employed in quarrying stones in a 
limestone quarry situated within seven miles 
ofthe town of Caher, and six miles of Mit- 
chelstown, they discovered, at the distance 
of 20 feet from the surface, an opening into 
the rock capable of admitting the body of 
one person; prompted by curiosity, one of 
the men entered the aperture and proceeded 
along a sloping declivity, which terminated, 
at the distance of 40 or 50 feet from the 
entrance, in an abrupt descent of about 20 
feet. Unable to proceed vey he returned, 
and having procured a ladder, he, accompa- 
nied by eo or three of the workmen, pro- 
ceeded we about 300 yards in 
length, 40 feet in breadth, and generally 
between 30 and 40 feet in height, at the ter- 
mination of which a superb cavern, 

one mile in circumference, presented itself to 
their view. This cavern seemed to 
t 150 grystalline co- 
to 40 feet, 


ly : 

through this cave, the exploring dis- 
covered another aperture, through chick 
perceived another cavern, about three miles 
in circumference, supported, like the other 
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caves, with innumerable pillars, and having 
in the centre, and hanging from its roof, a 
petrifaction resembling the body of a horse, 
through which, at the distance of fifteen 
feet from the floor, issues a stream of 

water, which, after forming several evolutions 
on its c ine bed, disappears with hollow 
— at the farthest extremity of the 

1. 

Through an opening to the right in the 
last sree tse’ hall, they roth. a 
flight of ten or twelve steps to a cavern 
the long cave, which is about a mile and a 
half in circumference, supported in like man- 
ner by superb columns. Amongst the orma- 
mental forms in this cavern is one resembling 
a drum, which, when struck upon, produces a 
——- the reverberation of ee will con- 
tinue for several minutes. Havi - 
ed through the last sseationad ontapthe 
explorers came to a fissure in its right side, 
which led them into what they called the 
cellar cave. This cave, unlike the rest, is 
not supported by pillars; but the spectator is 
amply compensated for their absence by the 
view of a deep and rapid river, which wu 
its subterraneous course through the’mid 
of the cave.—Abridged from the Tipperary 
Free Press. 


Potes of a: Reaver. 


LACONICS, 
(From England and the English. E. L. Bulwer, 
6s Esq. LP.) * 





A Quarrel—A quarrel is, nine times out 
of ten, merely the fermentation of a misun- 
derstanding. 

National Prejudices. — Travellers do not 
sufficiently analyze their surprise at the no- 
velties they see; and they often proclaim 
that to be a difference in the several charac- 
ters of nations, which is but a difference in 
their manners. One of the oldest illustra. 
tions of national prejudice is to be found in 
Herodotus. The Greeks, in the habit of 
burning theit parents, were wonderfully in- 
dignant at the barbarity of the Calatti, who 
were accustomed ‘to eat them. The Persian 
king summons the Calatti before him, in the 
presence of the Greeks:—“You eat your 
fathers and mothers—a most excellent prac- 
y= . x ae sum will you burn 

e i were exceedingly dis- 
fe at the question. Burn their panels | 
uttered ‘of horror at so inhuman a 
estion !: ‘Phe'Callatian and the Greek 
experienced filial affection in an equal de- 

ree; but the man who made ‘a dinner of 
father would have considered it the 


; =. atrocity'to have made a bonfire of 


Dislike of ‘Foreigners—Our toleration of 
igners is more catholic than individual, 
We suspect them a little when some half-a- 
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ble. lodging-house-keeper would rather be 
excused letting them apartments. are 
driven, like the Jews of old, to a settled quar- 
rm ie by the rest of the world ;— 
y domicile together in a dingy spot, sur- 
rounded by and courts ;—you may see 
them matutinally emerging from the deso- 
late -gloom of ‘Leicester-square, which is a 
sort of France in itself, and where they 
have established a colony of hostels. But 
assuredly the unoffending frigidity, evinced 
to them in less familiar regions, is the result 
of no unhandsome prejudice. We do not 
think them, as we once did, inherently, but 
unfortunately, guilty!—in a word, we sus- 
pect them of being poor. They strike us 
with the unprepossessing air of the shabby 
genteel. Mrs. Smith is her first floor is 
engaged—not because she thinks the foreign 
gentleman may cut her throat, but because 
she fears,he may forget to pay his rent. She 
apprehends that he can scarcely give the 
able reference” that she demands, 
for the use of her goods and chattels. Fo- 
reigners remark this suspicion; and not 
guessing the cause, do-us injustice by su 
posing f is solely directed a them. No 
such-thing; -it“Is directed: against Poverty 
ubiquitously; it is the abstract quality, not 
the material man, that excites in the Smithian 
breast the sentiment of distrust. Our hostess 
would be equally lukewarm to any English- 
man she considered agewoeey poor ;—in 
short, it is a commercial, not a national ap- 
prehension. A rich foreigner, with huge 
arms on his carriage, half-a-dozen valets, and 
a fur-great-coat, is sure to be obsequiously 
treated enough. Hence the wealthy visiter 
from the continent usually avers that we are 
a most civil e to foreigners ; and the 
needy one declares that we are exactly the re- 
verse, I hope that what I have said on this 
point will right us with our neighbours; and 
assure them that the only stories which we 
now believe to the practical inconvenience of 
Monsieur, are those which accuse him of 
living on a hundred Napoleons a-year, pocket- 
ing the sugar at his. coffee, and giving the 
waiter something under a penny halfpenny! 
A Russian of my acquaintance visited Eng- 
land, with a small portmanteau, about two 
years ago. Good heavens: how he abused 
us !—never was so rude, cruel, suspicious, 
barbaric a people! I saw him a few months 
since, heme pt pele us a second visit: he 
was in raptures with all he saw; never was a 
people so improved; his table was crowded 
vith cards—how hospitable we were. The 
master of the hotel had displaced an English 
family to accommodate him; what a refined 
consideration for a stranger! . Whence rose 
this difference in the Russian’s estimate of 
us? His uncle was dead ; he had come into 


Pa neg pe re case a 
at foreigner : 

Be eel the first. time at the small aa 
manteau, and the second time at the thive 
carriages and four! 


Elections,—It is in popular elections that 
a foreigner can alone fully learn the generous 


character of the English people—what threats 


they brave, what custom they lose, what pro- 
fits they surrender, in order to act up to a 
motive of conscience, or a principle of honour. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. . 
Accororne to the statutes and rules as alter- 
ed, and lately printed by order of the House 
of Commons, it appears that the Museum ig 
to be closed to the public in September only, 
instead of August and September, as formerly ; 
but it is to be regretted that the Christmas, 
Easter, and Whitsun weeks are still preserved 
as vacations. Persons wishing to see the 
medals or prints, must give one day’s notice 
of their intention. Those who apply for 
admission to the reading-room must produce 
a recommendation satisfactory to a trustee, 
or an officer of the house. Books, deeds, or 
charters, may be taken out of the Museum 
to be produced in evidence. No officer or 
attendant is allowed to take any fee or gra- 
tuity from any visiter of the Museum. Every 
officer to have a vacation of thirty days be- 
tween the Ist of August and 31st of October, 
and may have a longer absence if the trustees 
see fit. The ordinary business of the Museum 
to be managed by a standing committee of 
fifteen, three of a. are to make a quorum. 
A list of donations to be printed every year, 
and a copy transmitted to each person, whose 
name shall be recorded as a donor. The 
Museum not to be opened on Tuesdays or 
Thursdays ; those days being reserved by the 
trustees for the admission of persons eminent 
for their rank, ing, &c. 


THE BLIND WOMAN. 


(From the French of Beranger.) 
Tr snows, it snows, but on the pavement still 
She kneels and mor her head ; 
h which the blast blows 


Winter she. 

Blind is the wretched creature! well-a-day !— 
Ah! give the blind one charity ! 

Ah! once far different did that form appear ; 
That sunken cheek, that colour wan, 

The: pride of thronged'theatres, to hear 
Her voice, enraptured Paris ran ; 
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pid coursers flew ; 
g crowds would on her footsteps dwell, 
huzzas her path pursue. 
from the 
Her home to scenes of mirth aud glee, 
How many rivals throng'd around her door— 
Ah! give the blind one charity. 
When all the arts to her their homage paid, 
- How her 


the muse her banquets gild, 
her prosperity : 
In every will the swallow build !— 
Ah! give the poor ont charity ! 
But sad reverse—sudden disease appears ; 
Her eyes are quenched, her voice is gone, 
Aud here, forlorn and eae for twenty years, 
The blind one kneels and begs alone. 
Who once'so prompt her aid to lend ? 
What hand more li frank, and free, 
Than that she scarcely ventures to extend ?—= 
Ah! give the poor one charity ! 
Alas for her! for faster falls the snow, 
Aad every limb grows stiff with cold ; 
That rosary once woke her smile, which now 
Her frozeu fingers hardly hold. 
If bruised beneath so many woes, her heart 
By pity still sustain’d may be, 
even her faith in heaven itself depart, 
Ah! give the blind oue charity. 
Edinburgh Review. 


ACTUAL CAUSES OF THE DECLINE OF THE 
DRAMA. 
Tue Committee (appointed last year by Par- 
lament) find, “ that a considerable decline 
both in the literature of the stage, und the 
taste of the public for theatrical performances, 
is generally conceded ;” and ‘among the 
causes of this decline, “ which are out of the 
pore of the Legislature to control,” they 
d three worthy to be mentioned :—“ the 
prevailing fashion of late dinner hours, the 
absence of Royal encouragement, and the 
supposed indisposition of some religious sects 
to countenance theatrical exhibitions.” We 
must remind the Committee, that the indis- 


Position (not merely “ supposed,” but une- and that ing 


quivocally avowed) of certain religious secta- 
rians to countenance theatrical exhibitions, 
was coeval with some of the most palmy 
days of the English drama; and we believe 
that there are causes of decline, utterly be- 
yond the reach of legislative control, much 
more important, more widely spread, more 
deeply seated, and more likely to be perma- 
nent than “ the absence of Royal encourage- 
ment,” and “ the prevailing fashion of late 
dinner hours,” which have been placed by 
the Committee in the van of their 

We believe these causes to be so, powerful, 
that it is utterly hopeless by any legislative 
measure to raise the drama to its former 
height; nay, more—such is the nature of 
some of these causes, that,.warm as is our 
admiration of the drama, and sincere as is 
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our desire to witness its re-elevation—we 
nevertheless would not control them if we 
could, A free and ever-teeming. press—the 
increased cultivation of domestic habits—the 
extension of domestic comforts—the greater 
external assimilation of different classes—- 
the increased prevalence of social assemblies 
—these are am the principal causes: of 
the decline of the a, and will, be ; erma- 
nent —— to ~s ee drama, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, attained a height which 
is explicable by the circumstances, of that 
time. The age of Elizabeth was characterized 
by a vast and newly awakened demand for 
mental pleasure, consequent upon a recent 
emancipation of the public mind. The lore 
of antiquity, and the discovery. of another 
hemisphere—the revival of art, and the diffu- 
sion of letters, becoming familiar, without 
quite ceasing to be novel,—were then exer 
cising their most active influence on. the 
tastes and intellects of a flourishing commu. 
nity. The art of printing, which, despotism 
soon learnt to dread and to di 

then too unskilfully wielded, and too.} 
restricted, to supply the intellectual wants of 
the people; aud in England, as once at 
Athens, a civilized community of. active 
minds, debarred from much reading, had 


public. Hence, talent, which, like meaner. 
commodities, follows the direction indicated 
by demand, flowed rapidly into, this channel. 
Some are amazed at the vast amount of abi- 
lity which then displayed itself in dramatic 
writing. Let them inquire if much was 
exhibited in any other branch of lit 

inquiry will dissolve the wonder. 
The manners of that time were in accordance 
with this direction of the public taste. Our 
very costume was dramatic—each class and 
profession had its outward and visible sign, 
fitted for immediate transplantation to the 
scene ; and the garb of the rich wasas showy 
as the dresses of an Easter The 
masks and pageants which enlivened the- 


royal sses of that time—the courtly: 
flattery, administered by oficial personages, 
under the quaint form of a fanciful all 

all indicate a. state of manners highly in 
unison with scenic representations, widely’ 
different from our own, and never likely to 
return. Nay, even in a subsequent and 
more sobe when 
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ical disapproval of his rigid opinions ? 
e grave jon of the law. Above a 
hundred members of the Inns of Court, 
richly bedizened, and numerously attended, 
on horseback and in chariots, went in pro- 
cession from Ely House, down Chancery 
Lane, to Whitehall, to exhibit a masque 
before the King and Queen ; and ludicrous 
figures accompanied the procession, princi- 
pally devised by, and under the direction of, 
the Attorney-General, the learned Noy! Can 
we read of such things, and not be sensible 
of ~~ vast difference between _— ae 
days‘of pageant and parade, and the plain 
anh prosaic and undemonstrative habits of 
the.present? To any one who will compare 
the present with former times, it will be evi- 
dent, (without any reference to the existing 
state of the stage,) that there are at present 
comparatively few inducements to frequent a 
theatre: The circulating library affords a 
ready fund of mental excitement, and at a 
cheaper rate than the playhouse; and many 
@ man reasonably thi is own arm-chair, 
by his own fireside, is to be preferred to a 
seat in a crowded theatre. In considering 
why people are less inclined than formerly 
to go to the play, we must not leave out of 
our consideration the change that has taken 
place in our domestic habits. It is unques- 
tionable, that among all classes, whose means 
can entitle them to frequent the theatre, the 
standard of comfort is considerably raised ; 
and that the sacrifice of comfort, which one 
must incur as a set-off against the pleasure 
of the spectacle, is more considerable than it 
used to be. The theatres, however much 
they may make advances in luxurious accom- 
modation, are not likely to keep pace, con- 
sistently with cheapness, with the expectations 
of a population becoming every day more 
self-indulgent, and satiated with those other 
various objects of interest and excitement, 
which are constantly brought before their 
notice by the unceasing activity of a daily 
press.—Hdinburgh Review. 


Che Public Journals. 


POOR ABERGAVENEY. 
(A Clerical Memoir. Abridged from the New Monthly 
Magazine.) 
boasted both 
store, and 
ily respect- 





Ron. comiry tomm of — 
physicians surgeons in 
they were all more than ordi 
able ; but at their head stood very pre-emi- 
nently Dr. St. Clare. He had been tho- 


roughly educated, and possessed abilities 
highly capable of benefiting from that edu- 
cation. jo mind a as at once 
— philosophical, e dischai 

all the duties of life as one whose iaities 
were well based. But, alas! who is perfect ? 
Dr. St. Clare had one private, but master 
fault. On the Christmas-eve of 180], his 
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eldest son, A boy plbocny “2 — aie from 
college in order to . It 
had been his first absence from i, and 
his return was looked forward to with exces- 
sive pleasure by his gentle mother, kind 
father, and nine happy boys and girls, all of 
whom received him with open arms. But 
his mother, whose mildness and spirit of 
acquiescence were proverbial, felt slightly 
irritated on this evening, by the Doctor 
hurrying the children, one after another, a 
full hour sooner to bed than usual, and when, 
at last, it came to “ dear Tom’s” turn, she 
could not help hinting that she had rather 
hoped to be somewhat later than usual on 
this happy occasion. 

‘“ My dear,” said her spouse, “ you should 
consider that Tom has travelled sixty miles 
to-day, and for a youth of his slight frame, 
and who has been more confined than usual 
for some months, that is rather severe work. 
I see he requires rest; and, besides, I have 
to ride early to-morrow morning, and as you 
always insist on seeing me breakfast, it is 
time, on your account, to retire.” 

She said no more, but withdrawing with 
her son, she left the Doctor in full possession 
of the dining-room. 

They were no sooner gone than he rose 
from his seat, locked the door, withdrew the 
key, and snuffing the candles, put his hand 
in his pocket, and brought from thence a 
packet which might contain three sheets of 
ordinary post paper. This he turned over 
twice or thrice, peeped in at the ends, and 
examined the plain and scarcely impressed 
wafer seal. 

At that moment the table cracked, as 
tables sometimes do in an overheated room. 

ped the letter into his pocket, 
inguished the lights. After a pause, 
a wax taper and retired to his 
consulting room, where no one ever presumed 
to disturb him. Here, however, he again 
secured himself; and lighting a lamp 
which stood on a table, stirring the fire, and 
putting on a small tea-kettle, he once more 
withdrew the letter from his pocket, and 
waiting until the water was fully boiling, 
went rough the usual process of softening 
a wafer. He had, just effected his purpose, 
when the door bell was pulled with a sharp- 
ness which indicated impatience, and the 
Doctor, at the same moment, threw a thick 
cloth over the lamp. 

“ Has Mr. Thomas St. Clare arrived ?” 
said a person in an agitated voice. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The gentleman, it would seem, was pro- 
— into the lobby ; for the servant said, 
“ You canna gang in, sir; "re all quyet, 
and have been this half ae a 

“ Quiet at half-past nine! You must be 
mistaken ; would never 80 soon to 
bed on the night of their boy’s arrival. I 
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have just been to the coach guard for a letter, 
but he tells me that he saw my brother put 
it into the hands of Master St. Clare: and I 
must have it to-night.” 

“ But, deed, I fear ye canna get it. The 
Doctor and Sandy rede maist a’ last night, 
and they’re to ride soun the morn, and I 
canna disturb the house. It’s an hour, I 
dare say, since Sandy gaed to his bed, and 
that’s way I’m opening the door. We’re 
to hae company the morn,—ye’ll be here,— 
and Son ae | forrit Sandy’s work, for thae 
rides s him as gude as naebody.” 

It seemed as if the visitant’s mind was 
too much occupied té permit his interruptin 
her, or even to speak when her harangue 
ceased, for he stood silent a considerable 
At last he said—“ Oblige me, my 
good girl,—there, this is Christmas eve,— 
oblige me by asking Master Clare for the 
letter. Iwas unfortunately detained in the 
country, else I should have been here four 
hours since.” 

“ Would to God that you had,” sighed 
the Doctor, who heard all that passed. 
“ Would to God that you had.” 

The girl soon returned, and said, “ Mr. 
Tom gae the letter to his father.” 

“ Well, ask the Doctor for it ;—he cannot 
be in. bed.” 

“ But he can: howsoever I’ll see.” 

She returned, saying, “ My mistress says 
the Doctor’s no in his room, and that maybe 
he’s out.” 

“ Good God !” exclaimed the young man. 

“Oh, fie! Whist,—and you to be a 
minister. What signifies the bit letter com- 

— anting rised at all thi 

“JT am ingly surprised at is. 
Why the door chain was up,—he cannot be 
out. 


time. 


“ Tout, to be sure he’s out. The Doctor 
can do a hantle things that other folks canna 
do.” 

And so saying, according to the Scotch 
phrase, she “clashed the door in his face,” 
and went muttering along the lobby “ keepin 
folk claverin there; however, I’se warrant 
it’s a guid shillin, and it’s come in guid time 
noo when the mistress has ta’ened into her 
head to lock her wark-box.” 

All this time the Doctor had stood in no 
enviable situation. Indeed, short of the 
compunction attendant on crimes of the 


deepest die, we can scarcely conceive a more: 


astounding confusion than his must have 
been. 

When the door closed, he seated himself, 
drew his breath, separated his fore finger and 
thumb in order to press the damp wafer into 
its former state; but his repentance and 
honour proved weak opponents to his master 
passion. Besides, the letter was from one of 
the professors under whose immediate. care 
his son had .been;—perhaps it contained 
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remarks on his abilities or conduct ;—and he 
almost persuaded himself that he had a’ 
right to see what was said of his boy... Mr.’ 
Abergaveney, the gentleman who had called : 
for the letter, was the youngest of four sons 
and six daughters, while professor just 
alluded to was the eldest, so that there was 
more than twenty years difference in their 


“Slowly and attentively did Dr. St. Clare’ 
twice peruse what he thus surreptitiously 
obtained s and with something approachi 

to a groan, did he restore the whole, as 

as he could, to its original state. But some- 
how it did not please him; the wafer was 
rebellious, and the ends of the envelope could 
not be compelled into their former compact 
and exact folds. 

He retired to bed, but could not be said to 
rest: and, after a feverish and wearisome 
night, he started up, on Christmas morning, 
long before day-light, ordered his horse, and 
rode forth, in the hope that the sharp air 
might brace his nerves, and the a hing 
light present objects to his view which might 
divert his mind from the recollection of hi 
meanness. How far he succeeded in either 
the one or the other we cannot tell. 

was in his twenty- 
Sebquaceiien Sar abeeassontiontl inciden ae 
took place. His father had been a country 
banker, and died in 1800, merely not a bank-° 
rupt, leaving a widow, six ters, and 
his youngest son, all unprovided for. ‘But 
yet, though almost a boy, and worth nothing, 
to him did those seven females confidently 
look for support. The eldest son (the 
fessor had married early, and found his fees, 
&c. quite little enough for the support ofa 
wife, an increasing family, and genteel ap- 
pearances. The two others were abroad, had 
not hitherto supported themselves, and, for 
some years to come, must st for exis- 
be po was but one to the means 
of support for Abergaveney—a Scotch 
Chasthy--enth! bp et biehp coincidence, as it 
seemed, the old incumbent of died a 
few months after Mrs. Abergaveney had 
become a widow. Her youngest son, the 
subject of this little memoir, had all his life 
been intended for the divine vocation ; hence 
the females of his father’s family now fixed 
their eyes on him as their sole hope: and, in 
fact, until “s should be provided for, he had 
the pain of sharing in a maintenance 
cured partly;by credit and partly by loans, if 
not gifts. Considering all these pressing 
circumstances, some people were shocked at 
the tardiness with which he went 
the previous steps to being licensed ; 
still more so, when he 
vailed on to write: a letter. of 
patron who, unasked, had sent him the pre- 
sentation to the Church of ———, his native 
place. 
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eney had: hitherto. been 


fever, and- did not leave his room for many 
weeks ; during which time, ‘as is usual, his 
place was supplied by the I 


patron, | first appearance, and that 


enough of people to 
of ignorance and idleness? 
e lad mean ? Was he not 


peedily agreed on all hands that it 
i , vanaliity, “ But he 
trials,” “ Umph!” said 


very. coldly, and with a dignity which the 
excessive sweetness of his disposition seldom 
suffered him to assume, that “ he did not 
kpow he was amenable to the Presbytery for 
his texts ; and that he supposed; if he had 
chosen, in all scripture, the words most irre- 
levant, no one could dare to find fault, since 
it was scripture.” 
public mind very much resembles a 
collection of mob boys; a straw will turn it. 
‘ Halloo!” to the villain; “Hey!” to the 
saint. It depends-on less than a breath 
which it shall be. Which it should be is 
often known only to God. , 
The previous in Abergaveney’s 
appearance, his sudden fainting, and his re- 
markable look towards Dr. St. Clare, which 


!” said others; “We many 


ow = oa of trials are 
what sort are passed upon 
reckoned a clever youth.” 


- During the intermediate time between the 
and ordination, all eyes were 
upon him, and it was remarked that he had 
lost the. brilliant hue of health which had 
hitherto shone upon his fair and sunny face, 
that his lively and sweet blue eye had become 
dull and n, and that the elasticity of his 
step was gone. The hitherto 
oh youth now to have enemies. 
What a taint there is in misfortune! yet no 
one knew what-his misfortune was. His 
fixst sermon was anticipated by the majori 
with invidious sneering, by a portion wi 
such obscure doubts as to prevent any com- 
mittal of j on their part, and a few 
_ hearts did beat high with hope and 
ear. 
The day arrived. He appeared to dr 
aeit-ee Se pulpit stairs, but he red 
, @ prayer with tole- 
eee His text was remarkable and 


that day to be the 
only medical man in church; but he seemed 
fixed to his geat, and suffered the poor young 


a 

flicted som thing: of contumely on the young 
some of con! on the 

boy minister. This passed current for some days, 


but, on mature consideration, such a. cause 
could not have produced such an effect. “No, 
no, the doctor’s a doctor; and, faith, doctors 
into queer secrets—ay, that is just it.” 
was the more especially sufficient inas- 
much as Dr. St. Clare was always mute'on 
the subject ; and, ly ing, a man 
is never so well justified'as by silence,—that 
is, if he be of a certain standing in society. 
The former soe me Abergaveney 
had been that of.an ill-defined disapprobation, 
a something which, as it were, stood on the 


wan to be carried out without even. an inquiry. } 


Abergaveney was seized with a nervous 


SPSrerasrees ce ree 
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the tingle which had not greeted the ears of 
the alk of for a long time. The 
air was breathless, and the sun shone forth 
with that sweet complacency which we are 
apt to fancy peculiar to a Sabbath morn. 

re was & quiet bustle, especially in the 
suburbs. Chest lids were up—coats and 
hats were brushed—and a quarter of an hour 
before the usual time all the plebeian seats 
were filled. In five minutes more, sho 
keepers, &c. &c. might be seen in their 
place; and even the aristocracy (for they, 
too, had heard the titillating news) arrived a 
short space too soon. ‘Alt were seated— 
noses were blown—the pinch preparatory to 
attention taken—Bibles turned up the nght 
way—ladies leant their pretty cheeks on 
gloved or ungloved hands as colour or orna- 
ments might induce—and the patron sat 
with his arms recumbent on his green velvet 
enshion. All, in short, was significant of 
the deep attention of people curious to see 
a eagerly bent on the 
pulpit-stair, the hearts of liable to 
extra-excitation could be said to 
move. The minister's seat began to fill, and 
——Good heaven !—Mr. T——, the ted 
orator, followed the ladies, and him- 
self beside. the and the fairest! 
What next? An a pause ensued! It 
is, in fact, astonishing how rational creatures 
can be so excited.—( Query, are they rational ?) 
At last, with a firm step, an upright look, 
and, in fact, the bearing of one who has 
buckled on his sword and bared his right 
arm, Mr. Abergaveney entered his pulpit. 
There was a simultaneous change in position. 
The plebeians leant their heads on the fronts 
of their seats—the shopkeepers took a pinch 
of defiance, or opened and ruffled the leaves 
of their Bibles—the ladies withdrew their 
elbows from their leaning places, and reclined 
hack, and the patron raised himself to his 
utmost sitting altitude. 5 

(To be concluded in our nest.) / 2 2. 


Spirit of Biscoverp. 





= _ GAS MICROSCOPE. 
OTHER, and greatly prea Li | 
microscope, whose powers are far beyond either 
of the two which we have before noticed, has 
been constructed by Mr. Holland, and is ex- 
hibiting its wonderful effects at 106, New 
Bond-street. The instrument at the Micro- 
cosm, in Old Bond-street, and that at Carpen- 
ter’s, in Regent-street, are nearly similar in 
the range of their powers ; the only essential 
difference hetween them being, that 
ter’s is achromatic, and consequently s 
Seen eats dist in purer colours, and 
free the prismatic hues, which, in in- 
struments not achromatic, are seen forming a 
fringe or edge round the object. The hi 
power of these two instruments is five hun- 


ne 


dred thousand times; and’they do not show 
0} objects, except as colourless shadows, 
thir detal of form not being _ 
The magnifying powers improved 
instrument of esers. Holland and Joyee eX- 
pesmi ome ont oh two 
millions beyond t ighest ersof the 
others. It likewise edtbin coand: j 
in their natural colours, and with a sufficient 
degree of distinctness to render the i 


Some seeds were exhibited, which 
like solid objects resti 
ground, or rather i : the 
in the centre of the disc being most strongly 
defined, and producing a sort of chiaroscuro 
as in one of Rembrandt’s pictures. 
Experiments are going on with a view to 
tender the powers of the instrument compa- 
prope as efficient for opaque as transpa- 
rent objects. The disc contains 254 square 
feet, and is 18 feet in diameter, being twice 
that of either of the others. The instrument 
is not achromatic, however. It exhibited a 
fiea under the power of 2,500,000, magnified 
to literally the size of an elephant; and 
though only a semi-transparent object, it 
seemed as vivid and distinct as when seen 
under a power of only 500,000 th: the 
other instruments. There would to be 
no limits to the marvels of the mieroscope.— 


Spectator. 
The Gatherer. 





, -tong to Malta, 
4,039 tons to Italy and the Italian Islands, 
1,180 tons to the Ionian Islands, 2,435 tons 
to the Russian ports in the Black Sea, 323 
tons to Turkey and Continental Greece, 647 
tons to the Morea and Greek Islands, 7,260 
tons to Egypt. Total, 30,072 tons. 


FERNANDO. 
Decreased Consumption of Hops.—The con- 
sumption of hops during four years of the last 
century was greater by nearly 37,000,000 lbs. 
than it was during the last tour years; The 
Government revenue was, in 1815, 215,441. ; 
in 1824, 268,838/. ; in 1831, only 53,1252—~ 

Martin’s Taxation of the British Empire. 
Echo.—It is not getierally ‘known that 
there is a fine echo on the river Thames; ‘or 
on the Surrey shore, faving Cheléea Hos: 
pital. At one part, it is repeated twice, ‘and 
thrice, if the person-is in the middle ofthe 

river. G. W. 
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Antique Tombstone.—In the chancel of 
the Church of All Saints, at Malden, Essex, 
is a stone of white marble, cn which is 4 
Latin epitaph to this effect :—“ The depos 
of John Vernon, Gent., Turkey st 
who hath often crossed the seas, tempted 
thereto not so much by. the love of gain, as 
an ardent.desire of the wonderful 
works of rrr in the deep. He boasts of this | 


sepulchral 
all his labours, it being discovered among the 
tuins of Smyrna: he also brought to light 
some choice ancient man , Monuments 
of that ancient city ; with these he enriched 
his native country.'.. He is now safely arrived 
ot nea at. He died Jan 5 
1653, agel.64 PT. W. 

E 3 in Venice—tit is quite common 
at Venice for persons of the first distinction, 
and of both sexes, after having spent the 
evening at’ the different cassinos, to <-e 


choad but they make it a rule, which they 
never in any instance depart from, to pay 
their share of the expense, nor will they allow 
their nearest connexions to Rey for ‘them ; 
—_ » in fact, offends a Venetian lady 
that any man of the arty should 
offer to pay for het upon any of these occa- 
sions. ~ T. Git. 


wee omnes & a papers of the 
hillips, who was 


wt nat Monetent ie 


ition, 
is the following memorandum: “ 


ith all 
deference to the printed memoirs, I do not 
believe that Captain Cook was ever at school, 
as at recollect at supper, (at which meal he 

sociajly.communicative, though at dinner 


he was ly thoughtful,) after speaki: 
poor ae art «] have been to 
t og to read and write.” 
s Ne replied ave “my mother 
taught me to sec seeds 1? was my own master 
in writing.” . A Corresponpenrt. 


Sharp Logic—Watts, in his Logick, says, 
. There is a sharpness in vinegar, ot ies 
ee a aa in sorrow, and in 
ch; there is a sharp eye, a sharp wit, 
and a sharp sword: but there is not one of 
these sharpnesses the same as another of 
them; and a sharp east wind is different 
from them all.” P. T. W. 
Vaccination—A Bombay journal states, 
on the authority of'a letter from Mocha, that 
“ from the vaccine matter having lately failed 
PD in a great many instances, medical 
were led to institute certain expe- 
ments, by which it has been discovered that 


a cow with small-pox matter . 


from the human body, fine active vaccine 
virus is produced. ‘ae the time the letter 


gtone,°as not the least reward of. 


was written, there was a Greek child at 
Mocha that had been successfully vaccinated 
with matter direct from the cow, produced as 
above-mentioned ; and the virus taken from 
its pustules had acted with the best effect on 
several other children at Suez, where former 
attempts had failed. FERNANDO. 


4 Paradise —When the Persian ambassa- 
dor and his suite left England a few — 
since, many of them shied tears. One of 
the suite, who had been struck with the quiet 
of an Englishman’s life, compared to that of 
a Persian, exclaimed, that he could not wish’ 
for a better paradise than Chelsea Hospital, 
where, for the remainder of his days, he 
could sit under the trees, do are and 
drink as much porter as he jiked. 


A Blow-up.—A Persian, some years since, 
built a powder-mill at Tabriz, from his 
casual inspection of. a similar building at 
. Constantinople. - It -is of brick, stone; and 
marble, and cost a vast sum of money. «The 
door is of iron, and. to prevent explosion, is 
constantly wetted when the mill is working. 
Mr. Monier remarked tig poms ad 

in Europe, owing to on 
of powder sails, they are ie saron ne of 
cheap and slight: materials: -Being a good 
predestinarian, the builder replied, “ “ Inshal- 
lah, please God, this will never‘blow up. ‘See 
that of. Constantinople, how long that has 
stood: surely this can last as long.” 


Crooked People made Straight.— At Paris 
there is an establishment, “ Orthopedique,” 
for Se ae crooked people straight—which 

probably also answer the purpose of 
addi ng a cubit to the stature. The busts of 
the cured are preserved in plaster; and the 
difference is so great as to astonish every 
one Pte Paper. 


lappy Thought.—Joe Spiller, the come- 
aian hay having to give out a play on a Saturday 
evening, ad the audience in the fol- 
lowing manner :—“ Ladies and Gentlemen, 
to-morrow”—but was interrupted by a person 
in the pit, who told him to-morrow was Sun- 
day. The I know it, sir,” replied the droll, and 
grav 
ed, at the parish church of St. Andrew’s, 


born, a charity sermon, for the benefit at 


number of poot and "re tes and on Mon- 
day will A seal mtd in this paces , a comedy, 
&e., for the Tyenefit,” &e 'Homas Guu. 


It is worth 2! remark that these two 
words in the contain all 
the vowels, and c phen. order, viz. face- 
tiously and abstemiously. F. H.N. 
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